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In spite of his humble beginning as a silversmith's
apprentice, Hogarth lived to be a man of wealth and his
house in Leicester Fields (now the school at the end of
the east side of Leicester Square) was run by six servants.
Hogarth is one of the few painters who have troubled
to immortalize his staff and the well-known picture of
Hogarth's Servants (No. 1374) must have aroused the
envy of many a jaded householder who has spent much
time and energy upon seeking a suite of retainers only
a quarter as trusty and as treasured as Hogarth's famous
sextette.

An artist whose name is often associated with
Hogarth is JOSEPH HIGHMORE (1692-1780), of
whose work the National Gallery possesses two small
subject pictures, the Illustrations to Pamela (Nos.
3573/3576)3 which, for all their accomplishment, are
lukewarm beside the Hogarths and seem little more
than competent illustrations to a famous novel. Were
it not for the fairly recent acquisition of the masterly
portrait of a Gentleman in Murrey-Brown Velvet
(No* 4107) our representation of this fine artist would
fail to grant him his deserts.

Another elegant exponent of conversational por-
traiture was ARTHUR DEVIS (1708-1787) whose talent
for stiff decoration is excellently represented in this
room by the crisply painted Portrait of a Lady in
a Park (No. 3317). The lady seems to be whiling
away her morning walk by winding thread upon an
ivory shuttle.

With Hogarth and Highmorea the foundation-stones
of British painting were most firmly laid, but nothing
could have been in greater contrast to the convulsive
genius of Hogarth than that of his suave successor
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